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MAP OF EASTERN KENTUCKY 
Adapted by Samuel M. Mayfield, Assistant Geologist, Kentucky Geological Survey 
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THE UNIFICATION OF KENT?]'CKY 


William J. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College 





Ore of the lovers of Kentucky said to 
me that the state is divided into three parts. 
To the east we have the Mountains. Moving 
westward we come to the Blue Grass. Follow- 
ing the setting sun we come to the “Pennyrile.” 
Indeed the traveler, feeling the westward 
urge, may go further and reach the Purchase. 
He went on to say that Kentucky has no single 
organ of public opinion which speaks for the 
three sections. While the Louisville papers 
have a wide circulation, the Cincinnati and St. 
Louis papers find many readers in the north 
and west. 

As there has been lacking an effective organ 
of public opinion, politics have missed the cos- 


to escape the parochial point of view. Section- 
al politics are all too likely to fall under the 
domination of interests which are in politics 
for revenue only. Aside from the great politi- 
cal cleavages, there frequently occur family 
and clan divisions which date back to the time 
of the Civil War. 

Mutual isolation implies ignorance. A citizen 
of the charming and ancient city of Harrods- 
burg is likely to know as much, and therefore 
to care as much about the condition of life in 
the mountains as I know (and care) about the 
spelling of Czecho-Slovakia. What the peo- 
ple of the “Pennyrile” are thinking is no con- 
cern of the Kiwanian of Perry County. 

Meanwhile from all three sections of the 
state, some of the bravest and brainiest men 
and women have migrated. Thousands of Ken- 
tuckians have gone to southern Indiana and 
Chio, and to Detroit, to remain for longer or 
shorter periocs. Kentucky Clubs thrive in the 
elect suburbs of every important city of our 
land. The director of the Red Cross for six 
Pacific states is a boy from Johnson County. 
The President of one of the great banks of 
Chicago, who is also the President of the Na- 
tional Bankers’ Association, was born in Adair 
County. He tells me that, living forty miles 
from the railroad, he never saw a train till he 
was twenty, and never rode upon a train till 
he was twenty one years old. I am credibly in- 
formed that Kentucky has furnished a hun- 
dred governors to other states. I am not sure 
that the business men and politicians still liv- 
ing in Kentucky “mourn the loss” of these emi- 
grants; but the exiles do not help us to unify 
Kentucky. 

Are there grounds of hope that Kentucky 
may be welded into an actual commonwealth, 
capable of securing to its citizens a safe and 
serviceable life, able to contribute not merely 
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THE UNIFICATION OF KENT/'CKY 


William J. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College 


One of the lovers of Kentucky said to 
me that the state is divided into three parts. 
To the east we have the Mountains. Moving 
westward we come to the Blue Grass. Follow- 
ing the setting sun we come to the “Pennyrile.” 
Indeed the traveler, feeling the westward 
urge, may go further and reach the Purchase. 
He went on to say that Kentucky has no single 
organ of public opinion which speaks for the 
three sections. While the Louisville papers 
have a wide circulation, the Cincinnati and St. 
Louis papers find many readers in the north 
and west. 

As there has been lacking an effective organ 
of public opinion, politics have missed the cos- 


mopolitan note. With the striking exception of 
a few counties, the Mountain vote has been of 
one complexion, regardless of the issue involv- 
ed. Very few of our politicians have been ablo 
to escape the parochial point of view. Section- 
al politics are all too likely to fall under the 
domination of interests which are in politics 
for revenue only. Aside from the great politi- 
cal cleavages, there frequently occur family 
and clan divisions which date back to the time 
of the Civil War. 

Mutual isolation implies ignorance. A citizen 
of the charming and ancient city of Harrods- 
burg is likely to know as much, and therefore 
to care as much about the condition of life in 
the mountains as I know (and care) about the 
spelling of Czecho-Slovakia. | What the peo- 
ple of the “Pennyrile” are thinking is no con- 
cern of the Kiwanian of Perry County. 

Meanwhile from all three sections of the 
state, some of the bravest and brainiest men 
and women have migrated. Thousands of Ken- 
tuckians have gone to southern Indiana and 
Chio, and to Detroit, to remain for longer or 
shorter periods. Kentucky Clubs thrive in the 
elect suburbs of every important city of our 
land. The director of the Red Cross for six 
Pacific states is a boy from Johnson County. 
The President of one of the great banks of 
Chicago, who is also the President of the Na- 
tional Bankers’ Association, was born in Adair 
County. He tells me that, living forty miles 
from the railroad, he never saw a train till he 
was twenty, and never rode upon a train till 
he was twenty one years old. I am credibly in- 
formed that Kentucky has furnished a hun- 
dred governors to other states. I am not sure 
that the business men and politicians still liv- 
ing in Kentucky “mourn the loss” of these emi- 
grants; but the exiles do not help us to unify 
Kentucky. 

Are there grounds of hope that Kentucky 
may be welded into an actual commonwealth, 
capable of securing to its citizens a safe and 
serviceable life, able to contribute not merely 
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to “the makings of a nation,” but to the mak- 
ing of the nation? 


Negatively, it is worth noting that in Ken- . 
tucky the state is not dominated by the city. ' 


No metropolis, wet or lawless, or both wet 
and lawless, drowns the voice of the small 
community. Again, negatively, we may remem- 
ber that, while one ninth of the population of 
Kentucky is colored, the foreign population is 
small, and the problem of Americanization is 
negligible. And the colored people themselves 
are among the most loyal, peaceable, and use- 
ful of our citizens. 

Positively: Notwithstanding the divisions of 
the state, Kentuckians are now united in a dis- 
illusionized devotion. Let the band strike up 
“My old Kentucky Home,” the chords of the 
hearts of all who hear vibrate, and the tears 
come unbidden. In times past this devotion has 
expressed itself in after dinner toasts to the 
fair fields and ladies and horses of Kentucky, 
and has sometimes degenerated into sheer 
sentimentality. But this is all gone. A Kentuck- 
ian of an ancient family stated upon the plat- 
form of our college chapel that “Kentucky is 
first in self-esteem and -forty-first in educa- 
tion.” One who has ever visited an ancient 
family of Boston may doubt his first assertion, 
and the General Education Board may doubt 
his second. The statement, however, is typical 
of the utterances of all the public men of Ken- 
tucky. Everywhere there is a new and whole- 
some disillusionment, a new passion for real- 
ity. 

Again, the people of Kentucky are uniting in 
spirit upon two great enterprises, that of road- 
building and that of education. 

Just a word about the road-building. A 
mountain man said a while ago, “In my county 
the creeks run down the roads and the roads 
run up the creeks.” Within four miles of our 
campus runs or creeps the Big Hill Pike. For 
generations the unspeakable road has broken 
wagon wheels, ruined mules, inspired profan- 
ity, and has served to accentuate rather than 
mitigate the desolation of the hill country. But 
the well favored Blue Grass, like Gallio, cared 
for none of these things. But -business men, 
whose keen eyes are ever seeking virgin territo- 
ry, have discovered the mountains of their own 
state. They realize that a decent road means 


a Ford, and flocks of Fords, then gasoline sta. 
tions, bath-tubs, telephones, silk socks, radios; 
in other words, markets. Good business joins 
with good citizenship. Today a great steam 
shovel is slowly fashioning the foundation of a 
highway up Big Hill, and some of the most 
isolated sections of the mountains will be neigh- 
kors of Lexington and Louisville. And the new 
unity of spirit in a great state enterprise will 
make for the desired unification. 

The second enterprise which is today uniting 
the spirit of Kentucky is that of education. 
Under the wise leadership of President McVey, 
the University has made notable contributions 
to the unification of the state. A University 
which every citizen is proud to support and 
which sends its county agricultural and demon- 
stration agents into every section helps to 
lift us all above sectionalism. The teachers of 
the state, who meet annually in the gathering 
of the Kentucky Education Association, are 
sworn to place decent education within the 
reach of every Kentucky child. Their conscious 
unity is comparatively new, and is prophetic. 
In some instances, church schools have delib- 
erately lost their lives in order to save the 
lives of local public schools. Some church 
schools have formed a temporary alliance with 
the public school system. Others have trans- 
formed their buildings into hostels and com- 
munity houses. 

One could wish to add that the organized 
religion of Kentucky was joining in some uni- 
fying enterprise. The world-wide civilization 
of brotherly men would make a great appeal 
to the sane and quiet people of the mountains 
and of the plains. The prayer of Jesus “that 
they may all be one” would stir their hearts 
to start upon the Long Crusade for the King- 
dom. Happily, we churchmen are uncomfort- 
able, as is proved by our strident assertions of 
sectarianism. 

A glorious and courageous missionary from 
China told us recently that, regarding China, 
he was an optimist, but a scared optimist. We 
are not exactly scared, but we are somewhat 
subdued in our optimism; we believe, however, 
that safely and surely Kentucky is winning 
through to unity, whereby, according to our 
state seal, we shall stand, and whereby, ac- 
cording to all history, we shall be made strong 
“to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
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Laying a Cornerstone of 


Community Cooperation. 


Mary A. Steer, Asst. Secy., Division of Schools and Hospitals, Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. ™ 


The slow train puffs up the grade and then 
comes to a full stop with a shuddering groan 
as if giving up a hopeless struggle. Once again 





Ready for the 
Flag Drill 


we have been 
sice-tracked and, 
in less time than | 
it takes to write 
it, the cause is 
apparent when a_ seemingly interminable 
freight pulls by on the main track with each 
of its cars piled roundly with shining black 
coal; for this is a branch line in the Southern 
Mountains which was constructed principally 
for the tapping of a rich coal region and King 
Coal has precedence over all other traffic. 
What are two four-car passenger trains a day 
as compared with. the two to three dozen coal 
trains, each composed of at least three times as 
many cars, which daily roll out over the line at 


Sulpkur Springs Community Center 


this time of the year to keep the fires of homes 
and industries burning against the onslaught 
of the winter’s necessity ! 





The Communi- 
ty Dinner 


But I have left 
impatience at de- 
lay along with 
other futilities of 
modern civiliza- 
tion at its worst, behind me in the hotel where 
I spent the night. I have paid $1.35 for 
my ticket and have before me a ride of three 
hours through the loveliest country in the werld 
at this autumn season—the highlands of eastern 
North America when they have been touehed 
by the early frosts. Nowhere else, I reflect, 
certainly not in any city, could I get so much 
for so little money as the price of my ticket. . 
I push the window up as high as it will go 
and, drinking in the sparkling air of the keen, 
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sunshiny morning, lean out to survey the beau- 
ties of the mountain landscape spread before 
me. 

On both sides of the narrow valley rise the 
wooded slopes of the Kentucky Cumberlands, 
a riot of flaming color. How the crimson, rus- 
set and bronze of the oaks, the yellows of syca- 
mores, beeches and maples and the scarlet of 
sumach are set off by the rich green of the 
pines, and what a matchless combination it all 
presents! The sharp peaks are silhouetted a- 
gainst a sky which an unusually cool mid-Oc- 
toker night has cleared to the blueness of June. 
Along the track grow bunches of the tall, 
plumed grass which is found in the open places 
in these high valleys and than which nothing 
more delicate or lovely exists in cultivation. 

We move—and now we are passing a tiny 
cabin set in a “holler” at the foot of a tall peak. 
The cornfields climb steeply up its sides at prac- 
tically the same angle as the roof of the cabin 
itself. Everything in the shape of fields seems 
to be ups and down in the “Land of the sky” 
but I have been told by these farmers that the 
soil is good to the very tops of most of these 
mountains and that the yield of corn is just as 
heavy on these vertical fields as it is on the bot- 
tom lands. The difference lies in the difficulty 
of cultivation. 


We stop—below me opens a fairy glade 
down which falls a tiny stream over wide ledg- 
es of rock. Even at this distance I can see it 
to be a veritable treasure house of mosses and 
ferns and how I long to get off the train and 
explore its cool recesses for the fascinatingly 
delicate shaped masses of yellow, orange and 
brown fungi I know will abound, and hunt in 
its dim, secluded caverns for the stray violet 
I have often caught coming out at this season 
for its second blooming. 

As we move on again the unfolding pan- 
orama is as lovely as any Burton Holmes trav- 
elogue, but the human interest of the occupants 
of the train is no less compelling than the 
scenery. There is present the “flapper” in 
all the glory of her silks, chiffons, and peg 
heeled patent or fancy kid slippers, represent- 
ing the modern. There is the real mountain 
woman wearing her Sunday-go-to-meeting 
navy-blue silk sun bonnet, her dark calico dress 
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and her best black sateen apron—the generation 
which is passing. And there is the woman (us- 
ually the middle-aged matron) in the period of 
transition who has discarded the sunbonnet but 
not yet acquired a picture hat—for the small 
severe felt which is so much the general vogue 
these days does not. “take” in this country, so 
she is bareheaded. Correspondingly, some of 
the men wear ordinary business suits; some 
wear the high boots and jackets of the outdoor 
worker who is not native to this country; and 
some wear overalls and jumpers. But the chil- 
dren are the pick of the lot—a family of five 
sits across from me in two seats turned togeth- 
er. There are three girls and two boys, the 
oldest no more than twelve. Blue-eyed, flaxen 
or brown haired, with poise showing in their 
quiet voices, they survey the scene of which 
no detail escapes them. I would love to make 
friencs but their self-possession bids me take 
care and then suddenly they rise to leave the 
train and I learn that the stout woman with the 
tiny baby in her arms who sat behind them is 
their mother, though she has paid not the slight- 
est attention to them in the course of a full 
hour’s ride. You would travel far and not find 
more keautiful or brighter appearing specimens 
of young America. Parents and children are all 
unmistakably Anglo-Saxon stock. “‘Beattyville” 
calls the brakeman, and I come to my senses 
with a shock, for this is my station. Where 
have those three hours gone? 

A smiling six-foot lad accosts me as I walk 
from the train toward the station; “Be you the 
woman goin’ to Stay?” he queries. Enthusi- 
astically I say that I am and he tells me Miss 
Callender has arranged for me to ride in Joel 
Prandenburg’s wagon which has come out for 
a load of goods for his general store. He him- 
self will ride back on the mule which he has rid- 
den in. I climb over the wheel of the “jolt” wa- 
gon, perch myself on the seat beside the driver; 
he clucks to the mules and we start on the high 
adventure of the seven mile trip back into the 
mountains to Sulphur Springs. Crossing the 
bridge over the Kentucky river we leave Lee 
County behind us and enter Owsley, in the 
heart of which is Stay and which has not 4 
mile of railroad and only one “improved high- 
way.” But unfortunately this one doesn’t go in 
our direction. 
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Following the South Fork. of the Kentucky 
for some distance we mount steadily into the 
mountains over roads muddy from heavy fall 
rains. The wagon jolts in and out of ruts deep 
as trenches and up over rocky ledges, while I 
cling to the back of the seat, pushing hundred 
pound sacks of sugar or salt off my feet and 
reflecting on the aptness of some names. My 
companion owns that the road is unusually 
bad for this time of year but says that there 
are only a couple of places “yon” side of the 
ridge where he fears we may “hang-up”. Sel- 
dom have I seen a more skillful driver. The 
mules respond instantly to his voice. We 
reach a hip of the mountain where the narrow 
road makes a sharp curve. The sheer bank 
falls abruptly to the river a couple of hundred 
feet below, the projecting cliffs make a semi- 
roof above us. I suggest that it may be well 
for me to walk up the remainder of the moun- 
tain but with a single negative, the driver, al- 
ready on the ground, puts a hand on the flank 
of the nigh mule, who does not pull as strongly 
as his trace mate, and literally lifts us through 
that slough of despond by sheer force of will. 
I triumph also; for from this moment on I give 
the road only the most casual attention and 
spend all my energies (not required in com- 
bating the shifting sugar sacks) in admiring 
the rare beauty which lies all about me. 

Now we come to the old post-office at Lower 
Buffalo, two miles or more from the Commun- 
ity Center but where we had to get our mail 
before the establishment of the new post-office 
at Stay. Here the road enters Buffalo Creek 
and a good mile of it is in the bed of the stream 
which is so completely filled with boulders as 
seemingly to preclude the passage of any 
wheeled vehicle. But the mules find  foot- 
hold where none apparently exists and, water 
up to the hubs of the wagon wheels, with 
mighty heaves we pull through somehow and 
mount the last rise, beyond which lies the Sul- 
phur Springs Valley. 

We top the ridge—I catch my breath! Half 
a mile ahead against the foot of a mountain 
nestles a low, glistening white building, in front 
of which stands a tall flag pole floating tri- 
umphantly the Stars and Stripes. It is the 
Sulphur Springs Community House, sign of the 
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desire of these people to secure for their chil- 
dren the advantages and opportunities which 
they themselves have never possessed; sign of 
the desire of Presbyterian women of the coun- 
try at large to share with the people of this by- 
way of America the privileges of Christian 
Life in its fullness and the advantages of edu- 
cation as obtainable in the highways of our 
country. Tomorrow, October 13th, I shall see 
it dedicated to the glory of God and the service 
of mankind in this valley. 

Now back to beginnings. The story of the 
building of this house is the story of a complete 
cycle of service in the tale of National Mis- 
sions. In the spring of 1923 a call came to the 
Poard from these people to send workers into 
their community. The station at Cortland was 
being closed and Miss Mary Loudon, who had 
been in charge there, was sent to look over the 
field at Lower Buffalo. Her report was most 
favorable and as a result her assistant, Miss 
Florence Barnes, came to Lower Buffalo on July 
4, 1923. Miss Loudon followed the next day, 
and the work was begun here. The story is one 
of quiet steady, progress from this time on. 
Poarding in the homes of the people, Miss Lou- 
don organized Sunday School and Young Peo- 
ples’ work and started Community Clubs of 
various sorts, while Miss Barnes taught the 
county school. (Miss Barnes’ home is in Rocky 
Fork, Tennessee, and she secured her training 
at Asheville Normal School, so she is herself an 
outstanding product of the Board’s_ work.) 
Miss Loudon became Mrs. Rice in January, 
1924, and Miss Barnes carried on alone until 
Miss Bessie M. Callender took charge as exec- 
utive in October, 1924. 


Before Miss Callender came, Miss Barnes 
had presented to the Division of Schools and 
Hospitals the need for a Community House 
which would provide living accomodations for 
the workers and a large room for general use 
in the program of the station. Soon after Miss 
Callender’s arrival that fall, Miss Voss visited 
Lower Buffalo and a plan was worked out in a 
community meeting by which the people should 
secure and deed to the Board a tract of land 
adjoining the school house, should cut and do- . 
nate the timber, and give work on the building, 
and the Board should give as its share the sum 
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of $600 with which to purchase the hardware 
and other materials not available in the com- 
munity and to pay the “boss carpenter” it was 
deemed necessary to put in charge of the job. 
(He was the one man who received a penny for 
his work.) 

The Board’s approval of this project was 
secured immediately but no money was at hand 
for the necessary appropriation. The women 
of the Sulphur Springs Valley themselves rais- 
ed the first money for the house by quilting, 
earning a total of $72.00. This was later used 
to build the chimney and fireplace of rough- 
hewn native stone in the community room. 
Then an interested friend, a member of a New 
York City Missionary Society, gave a check for 
the $600 required to meet the Board’s obliga- 
tions. The timber was gotten out that winter 
and the work on the house was begun in Octo- 
ber, 1925. It was completed just six days less 
than a year later. 


“Go up to the mountain and bring wood, 
and build the house; and I will take pleasure 
in it, and I will be glorified, saith the Lord.” 

October 13th, the date set for the dedica- 
tion, dawns. Bright and early we are up. It 
has rained almost daily for two weeks and at 
six o’clock it is misting. The all-important 
question is: “Will it stop?” At nine it is pour- 
ing hard and the people are beginning to gath- 
er. At ten, the hour scheduled for the exercis- 
es to begin, the community room is packed with 
women and children and the men folks fill the 
piazza, the overflow standing around in the 
rain, but the Rev. Elmer Gabbard who is to ae- 
liver the address has not arrived and so we 
wait. The rain slackens. It stops. At ten- 
thirty the sun breaks forth and almost simul- 
taneously Mr. Gabbard arrives. At a quarter 
before eleven the exercises commence. The 
speakers stand on the piazza, facing half to- 
ward the audience in the community room and 
half toward that on the lawn. The rain- 
drenched, sun-bathed world is glorious, and the 
services, marked by simplicity and solemnity, 
proceed. The school children sing “America 
the Beautiful” after which the Rev. Ike Gab- 
bard, the Sulphur Springs pastor, offers pray- 
er. Then come “Greetings”, by Dr. Thomas 
Freeman Dixon for the Synod of Kentucky, , by 
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the Rev. J. J. Wolf of Booneville for the Pres- 
bytery of Buckhorn, and by Mr. R. D. Barrett, 
an elder in the Sulphur Springs church, for 
the Community. Miss Barnes gives a short 
sketch of the history of the enterprise; Mr. 
Bevins Moore, representing the builders, in a 
few well-chosen words transfers the building 
to me; I accept it on behalf of the Board and 
name and turn it over to Miss Callender for 
service; and Miss Callender receives the keys 
and tells of the program of work which will 
put the building to use. The dedicatory address 
is then delivered by the Rev. Elmer Gabbard 
and the morning program closes with a dedi- 
catory prayer offered by Dr. Dixon. 


The event of Mid-day is the Community 
Dinner, the tables erected on the playground 
for the occasion groaning under their weight 
of fried chicken, roast fresh pork, baked and 
candied sweet potatoes, salads, pies, cakes, pre- 
serves, pickles, hot biscuits and other good 
things galore, not to mention the gallons of 
steaming, fragrant coffee which are forthcom- 
ing from the kitchen of the Community House. 
Every housewife sets forth her contribution 
and the owners strolled around the tables un- 
til their heaped up plates or surfeited selves 
can hold no more. Who can adequately de- 
srike the wonderful spirit of good fellowship 
and the oneness of feeling which character- 
ize such an occasion or calculate the far reach- 
ing influence which it exerts in the lives of 
those present? 

And now comes the children’s hour. Tables 
are cleared and preempted by the men as a 
grandstand, the women retreating to the porch 
and steps of the building. The program is in 
charge of the teacher, Miss Marion Hallock. 
(Miss Barnes is at the Asheville Normal School 
this winter going on with her uncompleted 
course there.) At two o’clock comes the im- 
pressive ceremony of the flag raising and 
scarcely an eye is dry during the salute to the 
flag. There follow two spectacular and perfect- 
ly executed flag drills which are greatly appreci- 
ated by the audience, and the formal program 
of the afternoon ends. The crowd breaks up, 
the older ones going to look at the exhibit of 
school work in the school house and of the work 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Robinson Harvest Festival 


Lula M. Hale, Field Worker Robinson Substation at Quicksand, Kentucky 


Some one has said that where there is a big 
need and a little faith that need will be met. 
Surely there is a big need for better agricul- 
tural conditions in the mountains of Kentucky. 
The time was when, if 
the contents of the 
“smoke-house” ran low, 
there was a forest of 
game nearby. The time 
was when, in case of fi- 
nancial emergency, such 
as a doctor’s bill, there 
was a black walnut tree 
standing on the farm. 
Today these conditions 
are changed, yet the pop- 
ulation is rapidly in- 
creasing and the de- 
mands for the necessi- 
ties of life are becoming 
greater. Everywhere 
one meets the same situ- 
ation—the farm man 
working at the “public 
works” to supplement 
the meager income from 


his farm. Asa _ solu- Roger W. Jones, Jr., Superintendent, Robin- 
son Experiment Sub-Station 


tion of the problem, 
some have suggested 
that the people cease farming altogether and 
move to another section, while the hills reforest 
themselves. Some have been bold enough to 
suggest that they remain in the mountains and 
try to meet the changing conditions with better 
or different agricultural methods. But so 
long as folks remain here, the difficulties of 
drainage, soil erosion, transportation, and mar- 
keting will be serious problems on the moun- 
tain farms. 

A few years ago Mr. E. O. Robinson, of 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky, began thinking seri- 
ously about these conditions. He found others 
thinking about them. Among these were 
Thomas P. Cooper, Dean and Director of the 
College of Agriculture, Dr. Frank L. MeVey, 
President of the University of Kentucky, Dr. 
William J. Hutchins, President of Berea Col- 
lege, and the Honorable W. J. Fields, Governor 





of the State. In 1923 Mr. Robinson and his 
partner in the lumber business, Mr. F. W. 
Mowbray, of Cincinnati, Ohio, donated their 
holdings of some 15,000 acres in eastern Ken- 
tucky to the University 
of Kentucky. The legis- 
lature of 1924 passed an 
act, appropriating $25, 
000 annually for the op- 
eration of a branch of 
the Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Sta- 
tion in the eastern part 
of the State, and desig- 
nated that it should be 
known as the Robinson 
Agricultural Experiment 
Substation. Thus it was 
that the Robinson Agri- 
cultural Experiment 
Subtation came into ex- 
istence. The same legis- 
lature which created this 
substation for eastern 
Kentucky created one al- 
so for the western sec- 
tion of the state. Thomas 
P. Cooper is director of 
all agricultural work. Ex- 
perienced men who are heads of the various de- 
partments of the Lexington Experiment Sta- 
tion outline the work for the substations. The 
personnel of the Robinson Substation consists 
of the Superintendent, Mr. R. W. Jones, Jr., the 
Forester, Mr. C. H. Burrage, and the Field 
Worker, Miss Lula M. Hale. 

It so happens that the lands donated are 
located in the heart of the hills in Knott, Perry, 
and Breathitt Counties. Therefore, the Rob- 
inson Substation is well situated, with head- 
quarters at Quicksand, on the Appalachian 
Highway and one mile distant from the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. The land is typi- 
cal mountain land and is therefore admirably 
adapted to experiments in mountain agricul- - 
ture. 

It is hard to give a conception of the actual 
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work accomplished since 1924. Much time was 
spent in cleaning up the debris from two lum- 
ber camps including over one hundred dwell- 
ings and what was supposed to be one of the 
largest hardwood sawmills in the world. Log 
buggies and railroad tracks were removed. 
Shops, poultry houses, and barns were erected, 
while other building were repaired for perma- 
nent use. Now the Substation is conducting 
investigations and demonstrations in horticul- 
ture, agronomy, animal husbandry, and home 
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Last spring those in charge of the Substa- 
tion felt that the work had reached the point 
where a festival would be in order. Plans were 
accordingly made for the holding of the Robip. 
son Harvest Festival on the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth of September. Material outlining 
the work and purpose of the Substation and da- 
ta for the agricultural fair were collected. Sey- 
eral thousand copies of this bulletin were print- 
ed and distributed throughout eastern Ken- 
tucky. The good news was spread far up the 
creeks and down the rivers of nearby 








Dairy Barn and Poultry Houses, Robin- 


counties. Further generosity on the 
part of Mr. Robinson made it possible 
to offer substantial premiums for farm 
and home products. 

The interest manifested was re- 
markable and the exhibits far exceeded 
the expectations of those in charge. 
One person from a distance remarked 
that he had attended fairs large and 
small, but he had never seen a better 
display of farm products, poultry, 
stock, needlework, and canning than 
was exhibited here. The larger settle- 





son Experiment Sub-Station 


making. The horticulture department 
has experiments in fruit and berry 
growing, potato raising, and gardening. 
The agronomy department has many 
experiments with field crops, grasses, 
and fetilizers. The animal husbandry 
department is conducting experiments 
with dairy cattle, hogs, and poultry, 
while the home making department has 
two cottages furnished as model moun- 
tain homes for observation work and 
classes. The major portion of the acre- 
age donated is given over to reforesta- 
tion and experiments in timber produc” 
tion. Investigations in regard to the practica- 
bility of this project and the development of a 
permanent forest industry are being under- 
taken. Necessarily, much time has been spent 
in fixing boundary lines, making contour maps, 
and estimating timber. Also in making trails 
over which might be carried tools and means 
for fighting forest fires. 








Headquarters, Clubhouse and Cooper Hall, Robinson 
Experiment Sub-Station 


ment and church schools throughout the moun- 
tain section cooperated and added much to the 
success by sending splendid displays and by 
having representatives present. Another en- 
couraging feature of the festival was that 4 
number of the prize winners were folks who 
had obtained a start from the Robinson Sub- 
station farm. For example, the woman wil- 
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ning the most prizes on poultry had purchased 
egg settings from the Substation, and the win- 
ner of the sweepstake on hogs had obtained his 
stock here. In a number of instances ribbons 
were tied on corn raised from seed grown on 
the Robinson Substation farm. 


One department of our exhibits labeled 
“Miscellaneous” contained rare, curious, and 
antique articles. Among the many queer old 
dishes, was a plate entered from Knott county 
which had been given as a wedding present in 
Virginia more than a hundred years ago. There 
were old deeds, notes and books, one of which 
was a history and the business proceedings of 
the first church organized in Breathitt county. 
Letters dating from 1822 were exhibited. A 
very interesting one from a man near Prestons- 
burg to Mr. Samuel Stone, who was a candi- 
date “down in the state”, contained about the 
same political advice as such a letter of today 
might. Space will not permit us to go into de 
tail about old dress hoops, cedar piggins, coins, 
fire arms, Indian articles, flax hackles, rifle 
guides, and cooking vessels. 

Mountain weaving in the old time patterns 
of “Martha Washington’’, “Pine Bloom’, Lee’s 
Surrender” and “Young Man’s Fancy” was 
very much in evidence. One could not help 
but wish they might read in the old dyes and 
patterns the story of the joys, sorrows, hopes, 
and ambitions of their creators. One woman 
entered her loom, spinning wheel, reel, and 
cards, with a “kiver’”’ she had made. There 
were articles woven in wool, cotton, and flax 
too numerous to mention, except to say that 
a beautiful spread edged with colonial “tied 
lace” was captured by an admirer from Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


A unique feature of the occasion was the 
mountain ballad singing contest. “Song ballets,” 
both old and modern, were sung out in the open 
by the five contestants. Many memories were 
stirred as the crowd listened to the songs famil- 
iar to childhood but long since forgotten. A 
deeper interest will be manifested another year, 
and it is hoped that these treasures of the past 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to another will continue to be the rich 
heritage of our mountain children. The prize 
was won by Robert Davis who lives on Quick- 
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sand Creek. He rendered in a simple and ef- 
fective way “Barbara Allen” and “Turkish 
Lady.” 

The hog-calling contest for men and the 
chicken-calling for the women created a great 
deal of interest, especially among the women. 
There were many chuckles from the crowd as 
the familiar calls were given and those who 
had never thought of contesting pushed for- 
ward to show their persuasive arts on the barn 
yard animals. It has been suggested that the 
women call the cows next year, that still being 
a part of women’s work in our mountain sec- 
tion. 


We would not forget the fiddlers’ contest. 
Smiles of recognition and approval could be 
seen as the familiar strains of “Sugar in the 
Gourd”, “Sourwood Mountain” and “Callahan” 
sang out from the old bows, assisted by the per- 
petual pat of the foot and nod of the fiddler’s 
head. 

Among the visitors to the Festival were 
Miss May Stone of Hindman; Miss Mary R. 
McCord of Wooton; Miss Helen Dingman of 
Rerea Coilege; Miss Florence Goodell from 
Montclair, New Jersey; Mr. E. O. Robinson and 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Staggerman from Fort 
Thomas; Professor McHenry Rhoads of Frank- 


*fort;-Mr.-Fitch and Mr. Teed of the Louisville 


and Nashville Railroad, Lexington; Mr. James 
Speed of Louisville; Mr. and Mrs. Ben E. Niles 
of Hencerson; Mr. C. T. Roszell, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Giovannoli of Lexington; Commis- 
sioner Clell Coleman of Frankfort; Dr. Hol- 
lings of Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Tadlock of 
Winchester; Dr. Estabrook of Leslie County; 
and our own University people, President and 
Mrs. Frank L. MeVey, Dean Thomas P. Cooper, 
Mr. T. R. Bryant, Mr. C. A. Mahan, and Mr. 
J. M. Feltner. 


The Festival did away with all doubt as to 
the confidence of the community in the pro- 
ject for the folks are manifestly interested and 
friendly toward the work of the Substation. 
According to present plans, the Robinson Har- 
vest Festival is to be annual affair. With the 
farmers and schools cooperating it should de- 
velop into an agricultural fair that will mean - 
equally as much to the mountains and eastern 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Dignifying Labor 


Albert G. Weidler, Dean of Labor, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


At Berea College labor is not incidental to 
the school program, but a vital part of it. Each 
student is assigned two consecutive class per- 
iods for his daily labor period. This assign- 
ment is made at the same time and on the 
same schedule as his regular class work and 
is as much a requirement as are 
his classes. The student has the 
same freedom in choice of his 
labor as he has of his studies. 

..To many, however, and es- 
pecially to new students, it is 
difficult to give a true vision of 
Berea’s labor program. We felt 
the need of something which 
would give them a glimpse of the 
varied and necessary types of 
student labor connected with the 
institution. For athletics we 
have a grand finale in Field Day. 
For the academic work we have 
the customary Commencement. 
Why not, we thought, have a day 
on which similar prominence 
and recognition should be shown 





after these the rest of the workers, dressed 
in their working clothes and bearing in their 
arms the implements or tools of their labor. 
The departments are arranged in _ reverse 
alphabetical order, and the workers march 
two by two until the Woodwork group reaches 
the chapel. At a given signal 
the double line opens and the self 
reveiwing procession marches 
through, led by President Hut- 
chins and the Honorable William 
J. Fields, governor of Kentucky 
and speaker of the day. The 
workers follow in double line 
and in alphabetical order of de- 
partments until all pass into the 
chapel, the more cumbersome 
tools being left at the door. The 
students who are to receive 
awards take seats in the central 
section. After the devotional 
exercises and an address by the 
Governor on “The Dignity of La- 
bor” the President and the Dean 
of Labor present 345 students 


‘ 


the labor activities? At the sug- Albert G. Weidler, Ph.D. with certificates of award for 


gestion of the present Dean of 
Labor the second Thursday before Commence- 
ment was set aside, and Labor Day was inau- 
gurated in May, 1923. It was a new and un- 
tried venture in the school world. 

The features of the day as seen at their 
best this last May were—a procession by la- 
bor departments, a public granting of awards, 
an address by a distinguished guest on the 
significance and dignity of labor, and public 
contests in which the more skilled students com- 
peted for the honor of being the most expert 
in their particular field of labor. 

Following is the program of the day. 

At 9:30 a.m. the entire school assembles 
in labor groups according to departments. Each 
of the forty odd groups is led by the superin- 
tendent and assistants with the banner of his 
department. Then come the contestants and 
the students who are to receive awards, and 





from two -to eight consecutive 

years of service in some one department. 
Immediately after the noon meal the con- 
tests begin. The first is the chimes ringers’ 
contest in which five young men take part. 
While these joyous and inspiring tunes are ring- 
ing out from the Chapel tower, the students 
and visitors wend their way to the Tabernacle 
where the contests are staged. Here the main 
floor has been cleared for the contestants, the 
local spectators sitting on the raised benches 
on three sides, with the visiting guests on the 
platform. An evidence of the interest of the 
students is shown by the large attendance at 
a purely voluntary exercise. Each department 
had been previously assigned a section of the 


- floor, marked with a banner. Here early La- 


bor Day morning faithful superintendents 
assembled the machinery and equipment neces- 
sary to conduct the contests. This is no small 
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task, for heavy machinery such as broom wind- 
ers, looms, cook-stoves, tables, etc., must be 
taken from their customary places and put in 
order for the contest. (After the exercises 
these all have to be taken back so as to be in 
place for regular work next day.) 

Every contest staged is a type of work done 
every day as a part of the routine work of 
the department. It is the aim to have the 
contests under exactly the same conditions 
as the regular work. When the judges and 
contestants of a contest are ready, the signal is 
given and the contest is on. What a fascin- 
atingly busy scene it is when all have started. 
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the tables. They are judged for: 1. Thorough- 
ly washed and dried pitcher and glasses; 2, 
Clean and well filled salts, peppers and vine- 
gars; 3. Dry plates, cereal bowls and serving 
dishes; 4. Clean silverware; 5. Close following 
of the given method of work; 6. Table well 
set according to plan; 7. Clean tray and care- 
fully folded apron; 8. Clean table top; 9. Clean 
chairs; 10. Speed. 

Boone Tavern (the college hotel) wait- 
resses serve a regular meal to invited guests, 
and are judged for alertness, correctness, at- 
tractiveness, efficiency, and personal appear- 
ance. The men of the Broom Industry mark 








Some of the Half-day Students of Berea College. 


They labor half a day for the sake of studying 


half a day. Nearly 2,700 students per year are assigned at least ten hours’ work eacle per week as 


a means of earning, and of training for life work. 


One only wishes they could be staged separate- 
ly rather than simultaneously. 

The judges of the Chimes ringing contest 
grade the men on the melody, expression, and 
rhythm of their playing and are ready to give 
their report. The judges of the other contests 
on the main floor, move in and out among the 
contestants, judging according to the standards 
of the different contests. The Bakery men 
mold bread and drop gems and are judged 
on shape, surface and compactness of the 
loaves, neatness and uniformity of the gems, 
and the amount of time taken. Representa- 
tives of the five departmental dining rooms 
wash the dishes of the noon meal and set 


their brooms with a secret mark and the six 
best brooms are picked by the judges for quali- 
ty, weight, and time in making. The girls of the 
Clothing Department make gingham dresses 
end cretonne aprons for their personal use and 
are judged according to general neatness, cor- 
rectness, and time. Some of the workers of 
the Fireside Industries do pattern weaving, 
being judged for selvage, texture, correctness, 
and speed. Others make hooked rugs, the 
standards being appearance and speed (num- 
ber of loops in each square to be counted). 
The Garden men transplant tomato plants 
and are judged for general appearance 50 per 
cent, uniform distance between plants 10 per 
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cent, procedure 20 per cent, time 20 per cent. 
The Hieat and Power contest is the reading 
of electric meters, points for judging being 
The Laundry girls iron 


time and accuracy. 





= 


With the help of 42 student assistants, the two official 
bakers made. in the last year 132,000 loaves of light bread, 
70,000 pounds of corn bread, 14,000 dozen cookies, and 


16,000 dozen buns. 


shirts, competing for speed, neatness of 
folding, and smoothness of ironing. 
The Library staff sew and recase books 
and are judged as to neatness and deft- 
ness in their work. The Labor Office 
workers are given departure permits of 
students to clear for indebtedness to the 
school and are marked 10 per cent for 
speed, 80 per cent for accuracy and 10 
per cent for neatness. Chairs are eith- 
er varnished or enameled by the men of 
the Painting Department, who are judg- 
ed for sandpapering, neatness, time, and 
finished work. The men of the College 
Post Office distribute faculty mail and 
compete for speed and accuracy. The 
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missing students, being judged 30 per cent 
for efficiency, 10 per cent for speed, 30 per 
cent for friendly approach, 30 per cent for 
method of questioning and recording. The 
carpenters of the Woodwork Depart- 
ment make screens, taborets, and book 
racks, and are judged for accuracy and 
neatness., 

As the contests are finished, the de- 
cisions of the judges are sent to the plat- 
form from which the announcer thru 
a magaphone names the winners of first, 
second, and third places. The visitors 
and students eagerly consult their pro- 
grams and record the places opposite 
the names of the successful contestants. 
These programs are treasured as prized 
souvenirs of the occasion. In addition 
to the names of the contestants these 
programs have the names of the judges 
and the points of judging. 

When all the indoor contests have 
been completed, the crowd adjourns to 
the athletic field where the outdoor con- 
tests are held. Here the Dairy men 
compete in milking cows, being judged 
as to speed, workmanship, cleanliness, 





typists from the President’s Office type Students assist in the preparation of more than 1,000,000 


letters for copy and are judged for ac- 
curacy and speed. The Printers set 
type, making up forms and printing and 
are judged 40 per cent for time, 60 per cent for 
quality of work. The clerks in the Registrar’s 
Office compile statistics, the points of judging 
being accuracy, speed, neatness, and form. The 
Secretary’s Office work is entering and dis- 


meals during the school year, to say nothing of the sum- 
mer school. 


and thoroughness. Some of the Farm workers 
compete in hitching up teams of mules and are 
rated on approach, correctness and time. Other — 
Farm boys shear sheep and are judged for 
time, handling, neatness and tying. 
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Four years ago we began with six depart- 
ments, six contests, and thirty contestants. 
This year there were twenty-one departments, 
twenty-four contests and one hundred and two 
contestants. Each year some skilled superin- 
tendents have been able to overcome difficul- 
ties hitherto thought unsurmountable and have 
had their departments represented in contests. 
Each new contest has aroused greater enthus- 
iasm among both superintendents and students, 
increasing the desire to be represented next 
year. Preparation for these contests has helped 
to secure an excellent esprit de corps among 
our student workers because in order to rep- 
resent his department, the student must have 
excelled in skill and fidelity. 


There is wholesome rivalry among the stu- 
dents of the four schools on the campus to see 
which school will secure the pennant awarded 
for the largest number of winning points. The 
prizes for the individual winners are $5.00 and 
$3.00 scholarships to be applied on the school 
bills. Also, each winner is given a certificate. 
The contest certificates as well as the certifi- 
cates of awards given for two years or more 
of faithful and consecutive service are valu- 
able credentials for getting positions later in 
the practical work-a-day world. Students who 
have been refused positions by the employ- 
ment managers have been readily accepted 
when they have remembered to show their Be- 
rea labor certificates. No student receiving 
labor demerits or other labor discipline may re- 
ceive one of these awards. We make the awards 
cumulative as the student adds to his term of 
service. The longest record of consecutive ser- 
vice was that of one of our College graduates 
this year with eight years to his credit in our 
Printing Department. (We have records of 
other students working twelve years, but not 
in one department of labor). This young man 
not only received a literary and scientific train- 
ing, but he goes out as an expert linotypist, 
prepared to earn his way through the profes- 
sional school as he did through Berea. 


The complete democracy of Berea is best 
seen on Labor Day. Then a representative of 
the Liberal Arts College competes in a dish- 
washing contest with a girl in the Foundation 
School who has not yet finished the grades. The 
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baritone soloist of the Messiah wins the milk- 
ing contest. 

President Hutchins in commenting on last 
year’s Labor Day said, “Certainly Berea has 
never before given so many people in so short a 
time so significant a course in the value and 
dignity of labor.” 

The value of our labor program at Berea 
is ably stated by Dr. Finley in a recent editorial 
in the New York Times, “With a somewhat 
different division of time between labor and 
learning (in after years) Berea’s schedule 
might well be not for the period of College 
training, but for life.’ 





THE ROBINSON HARVEST FESTIVAL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Kentucky as does the Blue Grass Fair to Cen- 
tral Kentucky or the State fair to the state as 
a whole. 

We feel that better methods of farming are 
gradually being introduced. We have a vision 
of the Kentucky mountains fifty or seventy- 
five years from today, in which happy, healthy 
children are going over real roads to well e- 
quipped schools. We have a vision of mothers 
singing about their work, because the drudgery 
of housekeeping has been lightened by modern 
improvements. We have a vision of fathers 
with brighter eyes and less stoop in _ their 
shoulders because of a better and easier live- 
lihood. Will that vision be fulfilled because 
of good roads? The mining industry? The 
public schools? Better agricultural condi- 
tions? One of these or a combination of all? 
Or will that vision be fulfilled because of some- 
thing yet undreamed of? 





An equal Educational Opportunity for Eve- 
ry Kentucky Child. 

The Kentucky School Journal is committed 
to the campaign for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of educational opportunity among the chil- 
dren of Kentucky. The ideal carried in the 
slogan printed above is too big for one to grasp 
with clarity the details of the campaign to be 
waged for its attainment. We shall have to 
think and pray as we go. 
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The New House 


Amelia Josephine Burr 


Why, yes—I think we might say, in a way, 
They were burned out, the people who are 
building ‘ 
This fine new house. They never would find 

words 

To tell you, so I will. You know the cabins 

About here? On this 
spot stood one of them. 

A makeshift lodging of 
four battered walls 

Of weathered boards 
about two dingy rooms 

Crammed with house- 
hold’s living. In those 
rooms 

Father and mother and 
the growing brood 

Lived and loved, laugh- 
ed, suffered, ate and 
slept, 

And worked—the wom- 
en’s part. The men, of 
course, 

Labored afield. At home 
they took their ease. 

As it has been, it was. 
They never dreamed 

Of changing the conditions of their life. 

The crowded cabin seemed to grow upon 

The family like the shell upon the snail. 

Beauty? They knew the thing, with patient 

eyes 

Raised to the flaming autumn hills, or turned 

Upon the trodden miracles of spring, 

But of the word they were as ignorant 

As of the questing touch that strives to make 

Beauty in places of bare ugliness. 

Life was too full of toil for levity. 

But somewhere in the starved courageous 

hearts 

Of the two parents pride awoke and stirred 

When Kate made up her mind to go to school. 

Kate was a pretty child, graceful and slight, 

With that anemone loveliness one finds 

In mountain women—pitifully soon 
Life’s hardships fade it!—and her sturdy 

brothers 





“God held the torch that brought the 
old house down” 


Adored her in the rough and wordless way 

Of mountain men. Money is hard to get 

Where life is on the patriarchal plan 

That feeds on its own farm—but Kate was 
sent 

To the great school in town. Once she was 

there, 

The girl insisted, she 
would work her way. 
So she was gone. 
Strange what an emp- 

ty place 
Her slimness left with- 
in the crowded cabin! 
Her letters came. Her 
father spelled them out 
Laboriously at evening, 
when they all 
Were gathered by the 
fire. The reading done 
Her mother put them 
carefully away 
With wistful eyes on 
the mysterious marks 
That were Kate’s words, 
and holding secretly 
Like something living, 
to her sallow cheek 
The paper that her daughter’s hand had 
touched. 
She wrote of things as strange and new to 
them 
As pineapples might be to Polar folk; 
They wondered briefly what some words might 
mean, 
But always through the strange new language 
breathed 
The warm familiar sweetness that was she. 
Her first homecoming! Inarticulate 
They met her, but she understood their silence, 
And when she saw the flowers they had picked 
To grace her coming, huddled in a glass, 
She smiled with blurring eyes. Fresh from 
the school, 
She saw—but never let them know she saw—_ 
The sordid pinched discomfort of the cabin. 
All she could do to let in light and air 
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Without distressing them, she did—so gently, 

So quietly, they never noticed it 

As innovation—it was just Kate’s way. 

But this they thought—how pretty she had 
grown, 

Prettier than ever in her looks and ways, 

And .... dimly, without words... how 
poor a place 

The cabin was to house so rare a thing. 

When she went back to school, for love of her 

With clumsy loyalty Kate’s ways were kept. 

Make a long story short—every vacation 

Was a new chapter added to the tale. 

Kate’s ways grew their ways—when the dawn 
comes in 

Who knows where the day began? There came 
a time— 

It was when Kate was coming home for good 

To teach here in a little mountain school— 

Her father said to me: “‘We’ve got to have 

A house that’s fit for her, and fit for us, 

Her folks. She’s taught her mother how to 
read, 

The boys are bound to get some learning too, 

And we can’t live the way that used to suit us. 

There isn’t place for fitness in this house 

For pretties that she likes, and that we’ve 
grown 

To like ourselves. I’m going to tear it down 

And build another house, with lots of windows, 

And stone foundations, and a dug out cellar. 

I’ve traded with Jed Richards for his shack. 

We'll live there somehow while we build the 
house, 

And use it for the cattle afterwards. 

We'll have the new house done when Kate 
comes home.” 

Burned out? They were—but by no earthly 
fire. 

God held the torch that brought the old house 
down. 





LAYING A CORNERSTONE OF 
COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


é 


(Continued from Page 6) 

of the Girls’ Sewing Club in the Community 
room, and the younger folks to play joyfully 
on the marvelous playground apparatus given 
by the same benefactor as gave the check which 
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had made their dream for a Community House 
come true. 

The service held in the school house that 
evening when the Rev. Isaac Gabbard was 
formally installed as pastor for this congrega- 
tion, which he has been serving once a month 
for some time closed what must always stand 
out as a red letter day in the history of this 
valley. 





EDUCATION 


In all ages there are minds that think of edu- 
cation instinctively as a means of making one 
class more useful to another, and this was 
naturally the fashionable view at the time of 
the Industrial Revolution. (But amid the gross 
inequalities of the age, the other view of edu- 
cation as a spiritual force, serving a master 
purpose and not merely the convenience or pro- 
fit of a system, was not without its spokesman. 
To such minds education is the means of mak- 
ing a man or a woman freer, of enabling the 
poorest person, in St. Augustine’s phrase, to 
carry within him his own fate. The vision of a 
vast world of ideas and. knowledge from which 
nobody is an exile or an outlaw, excites the 
sense for fellowship with a passionate and in- 
finite hope.) 

—From The Rise of Modern Industry 
By J. L. and Barbara Hammond, 1926. 





At the recent meeting of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges, Berea College and The 
Western Kentucky Teachers College were ad- 
mitted to membership. This admission carries 
with it eligibility for the graduates of these 
institutions to teach in any of the accredited 
high schools of the South. It carries with it 
also, the responsibility of measuring to the high- 
est standards in college administration and in- 
struction. 





The Annual Farm and Home Convention 
meets at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
January 25-28. Features of the week deal with 
rural homemakers’ problems in sewing, cooking, 
home management and child care. Farmers 
will learn about dairying, poultry, sheep rais- 
ing, beef cattle, swine, soils, gardens, and farm 
management. 
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Carr Creek Community Center 


Olive V. Marsh 


Carr Creek Community Center exists be- 
cause the people themselves wanted it to exist. 
In the beginning two men of the comumnity 
gave five acres of land for a community center 
and others donated timber and labor. With 
some outside help the 
foundation of a school 
house was laid and 
part of the framework 
put up. Then further 
aid failed to come and 
the work stopped. 

In the late sum- 
mer of 1920 one of the 
men of Carr sent a 
message to two wo- 
men from outside the 
mountains who were 
then living in Knott 
County, asking them 
to come to Carr to 
help the people start 
again. The “foreign 
women” were Miss 
Weston and myself. 
We had great doubts about our ability to build 
up a school and community center but were 
willing to try. One rainy day, with our trunks 
and small housekeeping equipment packed in, 
we lurched over to Carr in a jolt wagon. It 
was almost an all day journey. A muddy tide 
swirled down the creek beds and the wagon 
lunged from one mudhole to another. But 
finally we arrived. A teacher’s cottage had 
ben started on the mountainside near the school 
house but was not yet completed. One of the 
homes in the neighborhood, however, opened 
its doors and took us in. And one of the men 
said, ‘We reckon there’s enough food on Carr 
to feed ye.” For the present, therefore, our 
housing and maintenance problem was solved. 

The first thing we did was to hold a meet- 
ing with the men who had ag¢ted as the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the first attempt to 
start a community center. This group formed 
our first Board of Trustees. They wanted to 
know what would be their part of the enter- 





Carr Creek Community Club, 1923 


plise if we should stay and raise the money to 


. build a schoolhouse. We told them as we had 


no independent income we would have to be 
fed and housed, but that we would stay without 
salary until things were on a “going” basis. 
At that time the only 
available schoolroom 
was in an abandoned 
store, and one of 
these men had the 
position of teacher. 
He offered to move the 
older pupils into the 
back room of this 
storehouse and give 
up the front room to 
Miss Weston if she 
would teach the pri- 
mary grades. The 
front room had one 
window, while’ the 
back room had only 
the cracks between 
the boards to let in 
the light. The only 
seats were plank benches; the only other equip- 
ment, a small strip of blackboard and a box 
of chalk. But soon the two-room school was in 
full swing. 

In the meantime I had set up my typewriter 
on my trunk and started to write to all my 
friends, asking for money to build a school- 
house. The postmaster, who was also one of 
the Trustees, offered to donate all the stamps 
for the first letters, and he did this for about 
three months. By that time money began to 
come in sufficient amount to make us feel 
that there was hope of really being able to 
complete the school building. The postmaster 
was a carpenter too, and went ahead on faith 
to finish the teachers’ cottage, the framework 
of which had been put up previously at a com- 
munity “working”. He said he would wait 
for his pay until money came in. While he 
was doing this work, we were being cared for 
like “kin” in the home where we stayed. 

In October we moved up on the hill into the 
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new cottage even though it was far from fin- 
ished. The doors and windows had been or- 
dered but were slow in coming. We were 
therefore so patched up by contributions 


from the neighborhood that we began to call 
the place “The Patchwork Cottage”. Our food 
was also being looked after by the community, 
each family contributing some one article. 
There were certain staple foods we had to 
buy, but as far as they could, for the first two 















Lynnhurst Cottage and playground 
Carr Creek Community Center 


years the people contributed our food 
from their farms. They did this so 
that, except for the small and neces- 
sary salaries the Trustees wished us 
to take, all the money might be saved 
for the schoolhouse. Each woman in 
the neighborhood gave us a hen, so our 
flock of chickens was “patchwork,” 
too. 

After moving into the cottage, which 
contained a small living room, a bedroom, 
and a tiny kitchen, we did our own house- 
keeping. Miss Weston had school in the liv- 
ing room and I had my typewriter and “office” 
in the bedroom. There was considerable 
shivering the first winter, both on our part 
and on the part of the children, for our ceil- 
ing lumber was slow in coming and there 
were many cracks. But nothing daunted the 
children. One little fellow fell into the creek 
one morning as he was helping a small sister 
to cross the shaky footlog and arrived dripping. 
His comments were: “There ain’t no turnin’ 
me. I aim to come every day.” Two little 
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girls having clawed their way up the steep hill- 
side in a winter snowstorm, thawed out their 
little hands by the kitchen stove, saying: “Oh, 
no, we’re not much cold”. Often Miss Weston 
had more children than she had seats for, and 
at the first, seats were only planks. But, 
if there was a spare box or a nail keg, she let 
any child stay who came. Our living room 
fireplace did not materialize until well into 
November as the chimney builder was also 
sorghum maker for the neighborhood 
and we had to wait until the sorghum 
was made. Finally, however, the chim- 
ney was built and we sat before a real 
fire, Miss Weston on a nail keg and I on 
a block of wood,—‘“Now isn’t this com- 
fort!” 

The whole neighborhood worked 
hard to get a roof on the new school- 
house by Christmas time so that we 


Schoolhouse, Carr Creek Community Center 


could have a Christmas tree in the building. It 
rained much and the work went slowly. The 
people also had their work to do at home. Three 
little girls stayed home from school for a week 
to help work in the field in order to release their 
father to work on the schoolhouse. They did get 
the roof on in time but at best the building was 
barnlike, with some of the window openings 
boarded up and others open to the cold winds. 
Nevertheless, Miss Weston and the older girls 
planned an entertainment, the girls bringing 
home-woven blankets and gay quilt tops to 
cover the windows. When the problem of 
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footlights for the stage came up, some one sug- 
gested punching holes in tin cans and putting 
candles inside. So we had our first Christmas 
in that big barnlike room, with the light com- 
ing dimly through the striped blankets and 
gay quilts as through primitive stained-glass 
windows. The men had made plank benches 
for the people to sit on, and a flue had been 
built and a stove set up to keep the women and 
babies warm. Our friends “outside” had been 
wonderfully kind, and the tree itself was a 
marvel of tinsel and lights with gifts and candy 
for all. We often look back on that first 
Christmas and wonder if we ever had a lovlier 
one. An older girl said not long ago, “There 
never was a Christmas like that first one’. 
Surely the people sitting on those rough ben- 
ches in that dim room felt the Christmas spirit 
when the children sang the carols,—‘Holy 
Night”, “It Came upon the Midnight Clear”, 
and “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” We have 
kept the carol singing as a Christmas custom 
ever since, except that since that first time the 
carols have been sung on Christmas Eve out 
of doors. All the children meet at the mouth 
of Lick Branch and go up and down the creek 
to the district limits, singing carols at every 
house. The people trim their windows and 
doorways with greens and a lighted candle 
beams forth a welcome. 

In the fall of 1921 the schoolhouse stood 
ready for use except for doors and windows. 
Funds were coming in slowly and it began to 
look as if we could not buy these before cold 
weather. As we have always tried in every 
way to make the people feel that this is their 
work and their community center, we appealed 
to them at this time, feeling sure that they 
would be willing to help. They responded 
gladly. One of the men canvassed the dis- 
trict, and every family gave something even 
though the amount might be small. The school 
children were all eager to help. The upper 
grades and lower grades had quite a contest to 
see which would raise more money for the 
school. Every child contributed something, if 
only a few pennies. In all, the people raised 
about one hundred and fifty dollars. By that 
time more help had begun to come in from out- 
side, and so before cold weather we had our 
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doors and windows and our building was 
ready for use. 

The next problem was that of the Flax- 
patch, an isolated part of the school district. 
The children living over there had to cross a 
mountain to come to school or else go four 
miles around by the road. Taking the “nigh 
cut,” they would arrive soaking wet from push- 
ing through the underbrush. Consequently the 
men of our Community Club decided to build 
a trail. Patrons from both sides of the moun- 
tain helped, having regular “workings” for 
which the women furnished the dinners. Some- 
times these dinners were held on one side and 
sometimes on the other; often on the school 
grounds, when the occasion was a sort of gen- 
eral picnic. 

Next, swinging bridges were needed to. re- 
place the footlogs, which were washed out by 
every tide. The men of the Community Club 
went to the county for an appropriation for 
the material, and secured it by promising to do 
all the work themselves. One of the mining 
companies donated some second hand wire ca- 
ble, and the bridges were built. 

So the work has grown. At least one new 
building has been added each year, and as funds 
have increased more teachers and workers have 
been secured to care for the children. We have 
always wished to be a community center rather 
than a boarding school but have not had the 
heart to turn away the young people for whom 
we could provide. Occasionally families have 
moved into the neighborhood to educate their 
children. One man left his old home, a well 
stocked farm, and came over to Carr with his 
family, pioneering all over again in clearing 
land and building a log house. The exposure 
and overwork injured his health and he died 
about a year later. But even at the end he said 
that it was worth it for his children’s sake. 

In 1923 our “Singing Carr Home” for or- 
phan girls was built, and we took seven girls 
the first year. We now have fifteen. The same 
house also contains rooms for workers, the 
general kitchen, and a dining room. The girls 
do all the work except getting the noon meal. 
If girls wish to labor beyond the stated number: 
of hours per day, they may do so, and for this” 
they receive credit on their account toward 
clothing which they may buy from our sale 
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stock. Ever since the first winter we have held 
sales of second hand clothing once a month. 
People come from far and near and are very 
glad to get such bargains. Mothers are espe- 
cially glad to secure the baby garments. The 
Jothing is all donated from outside the moun- 
tains, and the proceeds, even at the low prices 
at which the things are sold, are a material 
help to our work. 

We have often wished that we had a house 
for boys. As yet we have not been able to take 
any except six little lads who live in the cot- 
tage with Miss Weston and myself. In order 
to accomodate them we had to build an addi- 
tion. We also have a small housekeeping cot- 
tage for a few high school boys. This came 
about in this way. One spring Miss Weston 
discovered that one of our high school boys was 
living with a man who had tuberculosis, about 
two miles from the school, because this was the 
only place he could find to stay and he was de- 
termined to come to school. She told him we 
had one extra cot which he might set up in 
our school library (on the second floor of the 
schoolhouse) and she would give him two hours 
to move. At the end of that time he was set- 
tled, and he stayed there for the remaining 
weeks of that school year. He said that for the 
next year he would like to build himself a 
shack on the school grounds if we could furnish 
the lumber. This was no sooner talked of than 
four other boys, brothers, expressed their in- 
terest in the same project, as they lived several 
miles from school. So the material was bought 
and the boys built a cottage. Some of them 
are still living there, this being their third 
year. These boys furnish their own food, fuel, 
and bedding, and do their own housekeeping 
from Monday to Friday, going home over the 
week end. 

The control of all work of the center has 
always been in the hands of the people acting 
through their representatives on the Board of 
Trustees. Two years ago the Center was in- 
corporated, with its previously adopted consti- 
tution embodied in the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion. The Board of Trustees consists of seven 
members, five of them being mountain men 
of this school district elected by the people, 
and the other two, Miss Weston and myself. 
One trustee is elected every year to serve 
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for a period of five years, so that a majority 
of the Board holds over each year. This Board 
meets regularly once a month. At each meet. 
ing a report of the treasury is read, and re 
ports of the different departments of the work 
are given by the executives. All bills are 
brought up to be passed upon for payment, and 
all affairs of the Center and plans for the fu- 
ture are discussed and acted on, each member 
of the Board having one vote. In this way 
the people themselves share the responsibility 
of the work and dictate its policy. We do not 
know how this would work in all communities, 
but it has worked well here. We feel that we 
are in closer touch with the people and that 
only in some such way as this can permanent 
progress be made. We emphasize the com- 
munity idea all through our school, and try es- 
pecially to have our high school boys and girls 
look forward to an active part in the undertak- 
ing. We want this whole work to be carried on 
more and more by the people themselves, and 
our hope for this center is that it shall more 
and more fulfill the ideal of what a real con- 
munity center ought to be. 





Education should open the way for the larger 
generalizations. In the teaching of science it is 
not enough to impart information about chem- 
istry or biology. A greater aim is to help stu- 
dents to realize that it is well for all opinion to 
be founded upon accurate determination of the 
evidence, rather than upon tradition or vague 
impressions. In ethics or morals it is not enough 
to encourage good will and fair play within 
one’s group. It is well to develop a realization 
that these motives may be as effective in mak- 
ing for fineness and economy and efficiency in 
the widest relationships as in the narrowest. 

The development of courage, energy, and 
persistence necessary to drive through to the 
full reasonable conclusion in our thinking ra- 
ther than to halt and to hedge when weariness 
or cowardice threatens, determines the making 
of the man. Some have it in large measure. 
Some do not. An institution which, by its tem- 
per and habit, encourages that quality, adds to 
the worth of life. 

—From Antioch News, October 1926. 
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League, with its religious, educational, public 
improvement, and health and recreation depart- 
ments. Later the Parent-Teacher Association 
was formed and took the place of the League. 
The all day Mothers’ Meetings, at which the 
women’s fingers were occupied with quilt- 
making and their minds with talks on the 
home and care of children, helped to create 
an atmosphere of fellowship. 

The Church School on Wednesday night was 
our next venture. This is the way it came about. 
At a pre-synodical meeting in Louisville, it was 
quite casually suggested that one of the aims 
for the year should be “A Church School of 
Missions in every Presbyterian Church in Ken- 
tucky.” The representative from Wooton 
thought, “‘A Church School of Missions—would 
it be possible with no church building, no past- 
or, and avery small church membership? 
Would the people come on dark nights through 
mud sometimes knee deep? Well, at any rate, 
it could be tried.” It was tried and it worked. 
The first year we tried it we had an average at- 
tendance of forty even during the winter. 

The school met on the regular prayer meet- 
ing night. A simple cafeteria supper was plan- 
ned at the Community House for all who want- 
ed to come before dark and for the older school 
children who lived too far away to go home and 
come back. This supper of one hot dish, bread, 
jam, and cocoa was usually prepared by the 
high school girls, the dishwashing being done 
by the boys. After supper there was the fol- 
lowing program: 

7:00 Prayer and Song Service 

7:20 Japan on the Upward Trail—lec- 

tures and pageant 

8:00 Recreation 

8:20 Training for Service 

9:00 Adjournment 
‘Thus it was planned but in response to “Please 
let us play awhile’ everybody, both old and 
young, stayed for a half hour of games. 

Not everyone got out of this Church School 
all he might, but on every hand we could hear 
our young people saying, “I tell you I like our 
Wednesday Church Night.”” One mother of six 
children, five of them boys, who beside doing 
her housekeeping and other work is one of our 
weavers, made 100 percent on the final exami- 
nation in “Training for Service.” Others did 


nearly as well. Do you wonder we thought it 
worth the effort? 

On the last night of the Church School of 
Missions we had the privilege of having as our 
guest, Mrs. John C. Campbell, who as many 
of you know, has made a study of the Danish 
Folk School, hoping to adapt it to our rural 
conditions in America, particularly in the 
mountains. During her stay she said, “You 
have here at Wooton the spirit and the begin. 
nings of the Folk School idea.” This encouraged 
us to carry out the following winter a long cher. 
ished plan. We were very fortunate indeed to 
secure for two months the services of Miss 
Marguerite Butler who was with Mrs. Camp. 
bell in Denmark, to give us the right start 
with our Adult School. With her inspiration 
and guidance and the willing co-operation of 
other workers it was a great success. Miss But- 
ler visited constantly throughout her stay, and 
acquainted the people within the radius of a 
couple of miles with the purpose and progress 
of the school. The first session made us feel 
that it would prove a valuable kind of work. 
We were thrilled each evening by the enthus- 
iasm and interest shown by our “grown up 
boys and girls.”” Meetings were held on Monday 
and Tuesday nights, Wednesday night being 
church night, and so much did they enjoy their 
school evenings that they were not willing to 
leave when classes were over. The entire group 
met together for a “singing period,” then we 
divided into separate groups for thirty min- 
ute periods. Arithmetic, grammar and read- 
ing were the subjects of these classes. We had 
writing and history together. Such fun as the 
writing lessons caused, and how we laughed at 
each other, as ovals, circles, and the separate 
letters were laboriously formed! How fascinat- 
ing was the history. It was made really to live 
for us as we became acquainted with some of 
the old pioneers who had settled Wooton. We 
drank in every word and were justly proud of 
our sturdy ancestors. The early struggles of 
these forefathers gave us a new appreciation of 
the rich heritage handed down by them, and 
there was not a single member of the group but 
carried himself a bit more proudly when he 
realized that he was of the finest Americal 
stock. Ancestors were traced back to England, 
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Scotland, Ireland, Germany, and we even found 
some French names among the group. 

The opportunity for fellowship, the class 
periods of practical lessons, the glimpses of 
life “beyond the hills” made the evenings most 
profitable. But we felt that we were just be- 
ginning to make up in some measure for the 
“ehance” which had not come to our older folk 
in youth. Some months ago one of the fathers 
remarked to me, “The only thing I have against 
you all, is that you did not come when I was a 
boy.” 

This past year when the question of the adult 
school was raised, it was decided, because of 
winter setting in earlier than usual and be- 
cause of the difficulty of travel, not to try the 
school along the same lines but to conform 
more closely to the Folk School idea by bring- 
ing the group into the Center to live together 
and attend school for a week. The question 
was where to put them. The elasticity of ar- 
rangement of the Community House and Sibley 
Cottage of Fireside Industries solved the pro- 
blem. Extra beds and cots were set up in both 
buildings, the girls being stowed away in the 
community building and the boys at the Fire- 
side Industries, with the principal of the day 
school in charge. Thus the happy group of 
twenty was easily cared for. A few who could 
not stay at night attended classes, and still 
others dropped in as occasional visitors. 

Miss Wells of the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School consented to come to us for the week, 
taking charge of the music and recreation per- 
iods. She was a wonderful asset to the corps 
of workers. The ballads and folk games added 
much to the success of the undertaking and 
helped create the atmosphere of the true Folk 
School. For a week the “School Family” lived 
worked and played together, and a happy and 
profitable week it was! Following is the pro- 
gram which we made and followed with but 
few variations: 

6:30—7:00 Breakfast 
7:00—8:00 Labor 
8:00—8:30 Devotions 
8:30—9:00 Citizenship and 
building ; 
9:00—9:30 Community health 
9:30—10:30 Recreation-—folk games 
10:30—11:00 Social hygiene 


character- 
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11:00—11:30 Ballads 

11:30—12:00 Labor 

12:00—1:00 Dinner 

:00—2:00 Rest period 

:00—2:30 Bible 

:30—3:00 Home management 
:00—3:30 Poultry, agriculture, ete. 
:30—4:00 Current events and history 
:00—4:30 Ballads 

:30—5:30 Labor and rest 
:30—6:00 Supper 

:00—9:00 Recreation—folk games 


Nor kh WWD We 


Men and women met together in all classes 
except social hygiene. No study was required, 
the lecture method being used entirely. The 
only labor done was that needed to keep things 
running smoothly. The program was arranged 
to meet the various needs. 

What were the results? Perhaps the young 
people themselves can best answer that. On 
the last Saturday morning, when the students 
were taking down beds and scrubbing floors, 
one boy was heard to say, “I move we have two 
months of this kind of school next year.’”’ And 
just a few days ago one of the girls asked, “‘Are 
we going to have the Adult School this year? 
All who were here last year and still others 
want to come.” We hope to be able to grant 
this request and to have a three or four weeks’ 
session this year. It was certainly a worth 
while experiment. Only beginnings have been 
made of these various phases of work which 
“favor” in a small way the Folk School idea, 
but we hope eventually to evolve a real school 
for adults, combining the inspirational with 
the practical in such a way as to widen our 
horizons and to give us courage to meet the 
changing conditions which the opening of high- 
ways and the coming of the railroads will 
bring. Even as we welcome these changes, be- 
cause of their material benefits, we are aware 
that they add new problems to the serious ones 
which the mountains already are facing. 

“God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 

willing hands.” 





The love of beauty may be hard to explain, . 


but it plays a highly important part in all worth- 
while living —Henry Newman, Ph.D. 
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Being an account of Rural School Progress by Abver C. Jones, County Superintendent of Schools, 


Harlan County, Kentucky. 


On January 1, 1918, I began my work as “if”, and I realized that my chief task as head 
County Superintendent of Schools of Harlan of the county school system would be to de. 
County. In the years since then I have reaiized vise ways and mean of getting more money for 
more and more how tremendous my responsi- the schools. 
bility is and how far short I have come of the The decision reached in conjunction with 


attainment of my ideals 
for the county and its 
schools. It is my pur- 
pose in this article to 
give a simple statement 
of what has been ac- 
complished, hoping 
that my experience will 
be of some service to 
those who may read it. 

I had not held my 
position many days un- 
til I came face to face 
with certain hard facts 
bout school conditions 
in the county. I dis- 
covered that the best 
teachers had left the 
profession for more re- 
munerative jobs. With 
a salary schedule rang- 
ing from $45 to a max- 
imum of $65 per month, 
I could not hope to 
hold the better teach- 
ers or to induce our 
young people to pre- 
pare for the work of 
teaching. 

After some weeks 
of thought and effort 
on a possible plan of ABNER C. JONES 
procedure, I decided to 





the best county board 
of education in Kentuc- 
ky was this: Since we 
must choose we would 
rather have a_ good 
teacher in a poor build- 
ing than a poor teach- 
er in a good building, 
Results have amply jus- 
tified our choice 
Through leadership of 
good teachers, poor 
buildings have _ been 
made over by the pat- 
rons, and as a conse- 
quence there is an in- 
creased interest in the 
work of the school. A 
second step on the part 
of the county board 
has been to reduce the 
number of districts to 
the lowest number pos- 
sible, thus having few- 
er teachers and larger 
school enrollments. Fi- 
nally, we have always 
asked for and have al- 
ways received the 
maximum tax levy al- 
lowed by law; and, 
may I add, so far as! 
know there has never 


investigate what other school men had been keen a complaint registered by our taxpayers 
able to do in a similar situation. For the against the school tax. 

next few months I attended every school con- The iesults of our efforts speak for them- 
ference and association that I could reasonably selves. The Harlan County school system has 
reach. And I heard some splendid plans dis- todzy a basal salary of $90, the highest basal 
cussed. They were pleasant to listen to, and salary in Kentucky, and increases are allowed 
yet, when analyzed, they all came to this: they for training and experience. Our teachers com- 
could be worked successfully if the funds were pare favorably, I believe, with the best in the 


available. I could find no way around that 





state, and the school buildings and equipment 
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rank high for Eastern Kentucky. 

Supervision of our county schools proved 
another big problem. While not much progress 
has been made in this direction the need has 
been realized and an attempt has been made to 
meet it. Curs is a large county and the topo- 
graphy divides it naturally into distinct sec- 
tions. We enlisted the aid and cooperation 
of two private schools, widely separated but 
each located in a remote area where the schools 
are hard to reach. Without a penny of cost 
to the county we have thus been able to secure 
one full time supervisor and another part 
time. Some of the best school work in the 
county has been done in these isolated districts 
by the trained teachers we have been able to 
get through this cooperative plan. 

So rapid has been the development of the 
coal industry in this county that we have found 
it very difficult to keep pace with it. In order 
that our schools might not lag in the mining 
camps, we worked out a cooperative plan which 
we believed would have its appeal both to the 
miner and the operator. Briefly stated it is this. 
We went to the miners and asked them in a 
sort of New England mass meeting to vote on 
themselves a tax, or “cut” as they call it, of 
fifty cents per month for the purposes of sup- 
plementing teachers’ salaries and extending 
the school term for their boys and girls. Suc- 
cessful in this we went next to the operator 
and presented him with a partial solution of 
one of his major problems—the constant labor 
turnover. It was not difficult to persuade him 
that it was a worthwhile investment to put into 
the school fund a sum equal to that contributed 
by his employees. With this joint cooperation 
we were able to provide a school term of nine 
months and to command .the services of the 
best of the teaching profession. This plan has 
worked out in a big way. I am glad to report 
that with a very few exceptions the mining 
camps of this county have been enlisted. Their 
experience has so thoroughly demonstrated the 
worth of the plan that not one has been willing 
to give it up even when at times, due to depres- 
sion in the coal business, they have actually 
lost money. ’ 

Six years ago a high school program for 
the county was prepared and adopted by the 
county board of education. It provided for the 
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establishment of four high schools in the coun- 
ty in addition to the one already in existence 
at the county seat. Through an arrangement 
with three of our graded schools, one of them 
in a large mining town, we now have three of 
those four high schools, with an enrollment of 
approximately 275 pupils. Our records show a 
rapid growth in attendance from year to year. 

It is my hope that this article may be of 
some practical benefit to other school men who 
have conditions somewhat like those in Harlan 
County. I would urge upon those who have 
similar tasks that you plan your work in a big 
way. Have confidence in yourself and your abil- 
ity to do things and you will be surprised to 
find that your constituency will have an in- 
creased confidence in you and an increased 
respect for you. Too long have county super- 
intendents been content to let school affairs 
drift along in the same old channel. Assert 
your leadership, and recognition will come to 
you. Business men are interested in your work. 
Yours is the biggest business and by tar the 
most important in your county. Link up with 
any and every force in your county which has 
for its aim a greater county and a finer citizen- 
ship. In closing may I give you the goal set by 
the Harlan County Board of Education, ‘Edu- 
cational opportunities for the country boys and 
girls equal to that provided for the city boys 
and girls.” 





CRIPPLED CHILDREN, TENNESSEE 


In accordance with the provisions of the bill 
relating to crippled children passed by the last 
legislature in Tennessee, a committee of five 
persons has been designated to aid the commis- 
sioner of institutions in carrying out the re- 
quirements of the law. The purpose of the law 
is to provide suitable medical and surgical 
treatment and education for crippled children 
whose parents or guardians fail or are finan- 
cially unable to provide for them. The depart- 
ment of institutions is authorized and em- 
powered to receive such children into its cus- 
tody. Applications for such care are made to 
the judge or chairman of the county court of 
the county in which the child resides.— (Health . 
Briefs, the Tennessee Department of Public 
Health, Nashville.’ 
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Notes of Progress From the Field 


WHAT AILS OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The time-worn expression, “What ails our 
young people” is heard very often from those 
who seem to have forgotten the terrible war 
period in which our young people grew up. 

The principle of the balanced ration was 
first applied in the field of animal husbandry. 
Later, insistence on calories and vitamins 
marked its recognition as an essential to the 
physical welfare of human beings. Now the 
principle is finding application in a still higher 
realm. People are realizing that a balanced diet 
of religion and recreation is necessary to the 
highest spiritual development of young people, 
that there cannot be any real happiness in their 
lives, any really good times, if God isn’t there 
too. 

Each year, in connection with the Sunday 
Schools of our state, Young People’s Confer- 
ences are held to emphasize the four fold de- 
velopment of the personality—based on Luke 
2:52, “And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” The 
fourth of these gatherings in Leslie County 
was held at Wooton this past summer. One 
hot July day seventy-five eager brighteyed 
boys and girls came down the creeks and over 
the hills and gathered under the trees on the 
slope overlooking the playground. 

The officers chosen the year previous had 
full charge during the day. The theme for the 
year, “Pressing Forward” in the development 
of our physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
life, was spiritedly discussed by the young peo- 
ple and their leaders. The summing up of the 
thoughts by our state worker, using as his 
theme, “Choosing the High Road,” brought the 
afternoon session to a beautiful close. Supper 
was served the delgates on the playground by 
the hostess class, The Comrades, of Wooton. 
During the meal songs and yells by the friend- 
ly rival classes were heard. As darkness came, 
all too soon, the delegates, parents, and friends 
regathered on the hillside. With the stars 
twinkling overhead, in the hush of the even- 
ing hour which was broken only by the singing 
of insects and the occasional tinkling of a cow- 





bell, we had our song service, followed by an 
inspirational and challenging pageant, “Ep. 
list for Service,” given by three groups of 
young people. With the closing song, “Lead on, 
O King Eternal,” still ringing in their ears and 
with the challenge of service fresh in their 
hearts, the young people gathered on the play- 
ground under the swaying lanterns to play 
games for an hour. 

What ails our young people? Our reply is 
that we need only give them a chance to ex- 
press themselves, which they will do in a less 
pleasing manner if we, as big brothers and sis- 
ters, do not help them to find the High Road. 
We must help them to realize that the way to 
happiness is by way of God. 





EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD 


For years the High School students of Hind- 
man, Kentucky, have been crowded into a little 
loghouse, originally built for a Manual Train- 
ing Shop. The arrival of fifty freshmen this 
fall precipitated matters, and on November 
12th, a mass-meeting was held in the Court 
House to consider the erection of a new High 
School building. The Circuit Judge kindly sus- 
pen“ed proceedings to give the assembled peo- 
ple a chance, and the High School students, one 


hundred strong, marched through town and in- 


to the Court House, singing, 

“We want High School, we want it. 
We want High School, we want it. 
We want it, yes we do, And we’ll work for 

it too. 
We want High School, we want it.” 

Mr. Hilliard Smith, who led Knott County 
“over the top,” in the days of Liberty Bonds, 
conducted the proceedings, and amid cheers of 
enthusiasm one after another rose and made a 
generous pledge. Leading citizens gave theif 
hundreds, High School children brought their 
dollars, court officials and visitors contributed 
freely, and in an hour $4,200 was raised. 

The County Board of Education has pledged 
$8,000 and Miss May Stone, head of the Hind- 
man Settlement School, will raise $12,000 and 
give the site..The new building will have 4 
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gymnasium, laboratories for Science and Home 
Economics, in short, the equipment of an up- 
to-date High School. 

The flourishing Community Club of Hind- 
man which meets every two weeks has already 
given one play—‘‘An Old-time District School” 
for the benefit of the new High School building 
and expects to put on another later in the sea- 
son. 

The spirit of harmony manifested by the 
three sets of contributors, is typified in a line 
of one of the rallying songs. 

“We'll build it, we’ll build it, 

Knott County, School, and Town.” 





BUILDING HEALTH 


Dr. R. H. Cowley, of Berea College, a wide- 
ly known specialist, has closed a three day Eye, 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Clinic at the Annville 
Institute Infirmary, Jackson County, Kentucky. 
He was assisted by Dr. Francis Denman of 
Bond, and by Dr. Georgiana De Jong, of Gray 
Hawk. Sixty eye cases were treated, twenty- 
nine pairs of glasses were fitted and twenty- 
eight persons had tonsils removed. We are 
grateful to Dr. Cowley for his service. This is 
a great health victory for it means much for 
the tenderhearted people of the mountains to 
be willing to bring their children for surgical 
operations. 

At the November meeting of the Annville 
Parent-Teachers’ Association at the Annville 
Institute Dr. De Jong talked very plainly about 
tuberculosis and it’s prevention. Dr. Denman 
spoke or diphtheria in a very timely way, as 
several of our school children were under his 
care sick with diphtheria at the time. Dr. 
Robert Johnston, our local Centist, gave some 
excellent advice as to the care of children’s 
teeth. The meeting was attended by a large 
number of very attentive parents who are 
anxious to learn and willing to do. The Asso- 
ciation is proving itself to be a practical means 
of cooperation. 





TRAINING RURAL LEADERS 


Berea College is now offering a four year 
course in Agriculture, leading to a B.S. degree 
in Agriculture. An attempt is being made to 
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meet the increasing Cemand, particularly in 
the territory which Perea is striving to serve,. 
for Smith Hughes Teachers, County Agricul- 
tural Agents, and other types of rural leaders 
by offering a standard Agricultural Course. 
More than fifty students are enrolled at the 
present time in the various Agricultural Cours- 
es in the College. 





EXCEPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR A PRACTICE HOME 


What other school has a Practice Home with 
a poult’ y Cepartment and a Guernsey cow? 

In the Practice Home of Hindman Settle- 
ment School lives Miss Anna Van Meter and 
six girls who in addition to their regular high 
school work learn how to run a home accord- 
ing to a scientific budget system. Expenses are 
limited to two dollars a week each and the girls 
do the marketing, house-work, and laundry, 
plan the menus, besides taking care of 203 
chickens and ‘Pretty Polly,” the cow. 

Ore phase of the Practice Home training 
dear to the hearts of the teachers is a Faculty 
Tea, given every other Thursday. The proceeds 
of these teas have gone to papering and paint- 
ing the house, which is one of the oldest in the 
community. 





ONE HUNDRED PERCENT INOCULATED 


At Charley Wood’s School on Bull Creek, 
Leslie County, 160 percent of the children have 
voluntarily taken both typhoid inoculations and 
toxin-anti-toxin against diphtheria, given by 
the nurses of the Kentucky Committee for 
Mothers and Pabies. This is an outstanding in- 
stance not only in Kentucky but in America, 
where 100 percent inoculations of schools as a 
protection against these dreaded diseases are 
all too rare. Nothing could show better the 
progressive spirit of Leslie County. 





TWO IMPORTANT COMMISSIONS 
About a year ago Governor William J. 
Fields of Kentucky appointed a Commission to 
Study Prison Labor in the State with the view 
of suggesting improvements. Professor John 
F. Smith of Berea College was made chairman 
of the group. 
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One of the first things undertaken by the 
Commission was an interstate conference on 
prison labor which was held the first week in 
April in the State Capitol, and was attended 
by the Governor and delegates from six states. 
The findings of this conference were made pub- 
lic through the daily press. 

The next thing was a study of living condi- 
tions in the homes of prisoners in the Ken- 
tucky prisons, the first study of the kind un- 
dertaken in the United States. Upon authoriza- 
tion by the Governor the chairman of the Com- 
mission invited the United States Children’s 
Bureau to do the field work. The invitation was 
accepted, and four investigators from the Bu- 
reau visited homes throughout the Common- 
wealth and noted the conditions under which 
the families live. The chairman of the Com- 
mission was the general director of the study. 


In midsummer Governor Fields likewise ap- 
pointed a Commission to Study the Causes of 
Crime in Kentucky with the view of suggesting 
remedial measures. The chairman of the Com- 
mission on Prison Labor was also chosen to 
head the Crime Commission, a group which 
numbers among its members some of the best 
known people of the Commonwealth. 

Much progress has already been made in the 
study, and plans for more extensive investiga- 
tions are now under way. The findings thus 
far have not been given to the public. 





REAL COOPERATION 


The nurses of the Kentucky Committee for 
Mothers and Babies at Hyden, Leslie County, 
are occupying an old house high on the moun- 
tain and reachable only by a rough trail. With 
the coming of wet weather this trail was dan- 
gerous for nurses and patients alike, and al- 
most impassable for teams. The Hyden District 
Nursing Committee, which is one of the livest 
bodies directing nursing work in Kentucky, 
took the situation into its own hands and called 
for volunteers for two days’ work on the trail. 
Fifty men and twelve women, with a number 
of teams, responded, while everybody in the 
county seat cooked food for the dinner and 
brought it up. As a result a rough, dangerous 
trail has been transformed into a serviceable 
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rock road, and with no cost to the Kentucky 
Committee except its share of the food. 

A meeting of forty leading citizens was called 
by the Kentucky Committee for Mothers ang 
Babies to consider the formation of its third 
center in Leslie County at the point where 
Beech Fork and Middle Fork come together, 
Mrs. Ayer, of Boston, gave the money for this 
center in memory of her Kentucky mother, 
Jessie Preston Draper, and the forty citizens 
have responded by each giving something to 
help build it, either material or labor. The re. 
sult is a community nursing center in the full- 
est sense of the term. 





LECTURES ON EUTHENICS 


The Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, 
Kentucky State Board of Health, is one of the 
first of the Southern States to offer a course in 
Euthenics, or child care. Realizing the need of 
instructing college women in the care of in- 
fants and young children, the Board outlined 
a series of lectures and offered them to colleges. 
The response was most gratifying. It was 
found that college authorities were eager to add 
such a course to their curriculum. The Bureau 
was fortunate in having these lectures given 
by a young woman physician who is a graduate 
of Vassar College and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia University. 
To date the lectures have been given at the 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, Tran- 
sylvania, Kentucky Wesleyan, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Berea College, the Western Kentucky 
State Normal School, and-University of Ken- 
tucky. 





KENTUCKY FOLKLORE AND 
POETRY MAGAZINE 


At the annual meeting in Louisville last 
April of the Kentucky Folklore Society it was 
voted to publish a Folklore and Poetry Maga 
zine. The purpose of this is to give wider cul- 
rency to the poetry which is now being written 
in Kentucky, and to preserve in permanent 
form the songs, ballads, plays and games, and 
other forms of folklore of the state, particu- 
larly the mountains. 

The name of the publication is The Kentucky 
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Folklore and Poetry Magazine. It is published 
at Bowling Green. Professor Gordon Wilson 
of Teachers’ College, Bowling Green, and Pro- 
fessor John F. Smith of Berea College are the 
active editors. 





FIRM FOUNDATIONS IN QUICKSAND 


At Camp Robinson, on the forest tract of the 
Robinson Experiment Substation, Quicksand, 
Kentucky, a sewing and cooking school has 
been conducted one day each week for a per- 
iod of fifteen weeks. Demonstrations in the 
practical preparation and serving of foods 
common to the mountain section, and instruc- 
tion in making simple clothing have been given. 
Several meetings of particular interest to wo- 
men and children have been conducted in var- 
ious parts of the county. Interest has been 
aroused in poultry raising and fifty purebred 
cockerels have been distributed among farmers 
in exchange for “scrubs.” 





LEST THEY FORGET 


The log house put up by William Creech, the 
founder of the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School, when he was a pioneer at the close of 
the Civil War, has been moved from its origi- 
nal site to the School grounds, where it will be 
kept «s a landmark of the past. The old loom, 
wheel, and reel, the pots and kettles, will bring 
to mind in these easy modern days the hard- 
ships and simplicities of the pioneer’s life. The 
whole will remind us of the lives of the people 
whose hopes and ideals for posterity made pos- 
sible the opportunities enjoyed by our boys and 
girls today. 





“REE-COLLECTED” 


Captain and Mrs. Kettlewell, of Oxfordshire, 
England, who have collected ballads with Mr. 
Cecil Sharp, visited Pine Mountain Settlement 
School last spring. For them an incomparable 
singer “ree-collected” a ballad he had forgotten 
since his boyhood, a very fine version of Little 
Musgrave. His singing of it brought out this 
comment from the English collector: “I had 
only to close my eyes to believe myself back in 
Somerset, listening to one of our finest tradi- 
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tional singers. He has the same vowel sounds, 
the same intonation, the same purity of dic- 
tion.” 





MOUNTAIN LIFE PORTRAITURE 


(Continued from July) 

Horace Kephart after eighteen years of in- 
timate association with the people of the North 
Carolina mountains wrote Our Southern High- 
landers. Apparently he was not encumbered 
in his observations by any sociological object- 
ive. He went as a hunter seeking the joys of 
the open, free life of the outdoors. “With an 
inborn taste for the wild and romantic I yearn- 
ed for a strange land and a people that had the 
charm of originality; I had a passion for early 
American history and in far Appalachia it 
seemed that I might realize the past in the pres- 
ent, seeing with my own eyes what life must 
have been to my pioneer ancestors of a century 
ago.” 

He writes entertainingly yet he has 
collected an amount of information that 
makes his book of definite value to the student. 
of mountain life. His characterization of the 
“razor back hog’ which he dubbed “Belial” is. 
a delicious bit of humor. 

“This book deals with the mass of the moun- 
tain people” the author states, “it is not con- 
cerned with the relatively few townsmen and 
prosperous valley farmers..... The real moun- 
taineers are the multitude of little farmers liv- 
ing up the branches and on the steep hillsides 
away from the main traveled roads who have 
been shaped by their own environment.” “I 
have chosen to write about those features that 
seemed to me most pictu esque.” It is very 
important that the reader carefully keep this 
statement in mind else the vivid descriptions 
and startling stories will produce dispiopor- 
tionate impressions of the mountain people—a 
thing which the author expresses the wish not 
only to prevent but to help disperse where such 
ideas already exist. If he had chosen to place 
less stress on the picturesque features this end 
might have been more readily achieved. 

In the four chapters given to moonshining 
is a very thorough treatment of the subject in 
its historical and economic phases. This is 
the only subject brought up to date in the re- 





vised edition of his book. One wishes that Mr. 
Kephart had changed his subject matter along 
other lines to fit the times rather than add three 
chapters of picturesque stories. 


“T am satisfied there is less pickering in the 
mountain household than in the most advanced 
society of Christendom”, is a statement taxing 
the credence of “outlanders” probably, but not 
of people who really know the mountain folk. 
“T have seen the worst as well as the best of Ap- 
palachia. But I know that between these two 
extremes the great mass of the mountain peo- 
ple are very like persons of similar station 
elsewhere, just human, with human frailties, 
only a little more honest, I think, in owning 
them. The worst of them still have good traits, 
strong characters, something responsive to de- 
cent treatment. They are kind hearted, loyal 
to their friends, quick to help anyone in dis- 
tress. They know nothing of civilization. 
They are simply the unstarted—and their 
views are sound.” 


The author has very ably handled the ques- 
tion, “Who are the mountaineers?” and his re- 
futation of the theory that the highlanders 
came from the same stock as the “‘poor whites” 
of the southern lowlands is very ably present- 
ed. “Our mountaineers, however poor they 
may be in worldly goods, are by no means ‘poor 
white trash’ but rather patriarchs like the rug- 
ged but lofty chiefs and clansmen of old Scot- 
land. The unfortunate class known as ‘poor 
whites’ in the South is descended mainly from 
the convicts and indentured servants with 
which England supplied labor to the southern 
plantations before slavery days. They had 
nothing to do with settling the mountains. 
They are not highlanders by descent nor had 
they a whit of the bold self reliant spirit of 
these pioneers.” The author concludes that the 
great need of the mountains today is trained 
leaders of their own. “The future of Appalachia 
lies mostly in the hands of those resolute native 
boys and girls who win the education fitting 
them for such leadership. Here is where the 
nation at large is summoned by a solemn duty. 
And it should act quickly, because commercial- 
ism exploits and debauches quickly. But the 
schools needed here are not ordinary graded 
schools. They should be vocational schools 
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that will turn out good farmers, good mechan. 
ics, good housewives. Meantime let a mode 
farm be established in every mountain county 
showing how to get the most out of mountain 
land. Such object lessons would speedily work 
an economic revolution. It is an economic 
problem, fundamentally, the mountaineer 
has to face.” 


In the Land of Saddle-bags by James Watt 
Raine, we have a volume which holds charm 
and interest from the literary standpoint. Its 
greater value, however, lies in the vivid yet 
careful portrayal of mountain conditions. One 
suspects that the readers to whom the author 
addresses his remarks with most emphasis be- 
long to the class who believe all the picturesque 
stories afloat and think of the mountain man 
“as sitting rather permanently on a rail fence 
gazing at very intelligent and well-dressed visit- 
ors; or, more sketchily, running a moonshine 
still; or shooting down his enemies in a feud.” 

As the title indicates the book confines itself 
to the least. accessible portions of the mountain 
region. This fact the reader must bear in 
mind, as the author indicates in his preface, 
else impressions will be made which are not 
applicable to the mountain region as a whole, 
for the mountains are changing wherever roads 
have opened up the way for communication and 
transportation. 


‘Having an acquaintance with mountain 
people chiefly as a teacher, extending over 
thirty years the author writes from a rich fund 
of personal -experiences and _ observations. 
While some of these recitals bring forth a kin¢- 
ly smile they also awaken a sympathetic un- 
derstanding and an appreciation of their ster- 
ling qualities preserved through generations of 
isolation and deprivation. 


A graphic picture of the topography of this 
region is presented; “There are more mountains 
in Appalachia, the valleys are deeper and more 
frequent, the surfaces rougher and trails steep 
er than in any other section of the country. A 
journey of fifty miles in Appalachia has more 
ups and downs and steeper ups and downs that 
a 500 mile journey across the Rocky moul- 
tains.” Stress is laid on these peculiar physi- 
cal features because they explain most of the 
belatedness of the mountain folk since “all s 
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ciological progress is the result primarily of 
passable roads.” 

The chapter “Mountain Speech and Song” 
is an outstanding one. The author’s ripe ac- 
quaintance with English literature enables him 
to present many striking illustrations of the 
kinship of mountain dialect with Chaucer, Spen- 
ser and Shakespeare. “The language of the 
mountain people is neither careless nor degrad- 
ed. It is not a corrupt falling away from mod- 
ern speech but is rather a survival of the speech 
of an older day ... In the mountains our ears 
are not assailed by slang ... The magazine 
writers charge the mountain people with being 
slow and rather stupid with a very limited vo- 
cabulary. . . but the fact is that they are skillful 
with language. They have one gift that mod- 
ern speech has largely lost, the ability to make 
phrases and even words to fit the needs of the 
occasion: to express thought while it is flutter- 
ing over their minds. Their speech is still fluid.” 

Dwelling upon health and living conditions, 
education, religion, industrial and economic 
matters he passes to “The Challenge” in the final 
chapter. “Communication with the outside 
world has opened up, railroads have been built 
for coal, water power has been developed for 
factories. The isolation is broken. These sur- 
viving pioneers have been startled out of their 
wilderness privacy. The currents of the 
world’s activities are already surging in upon 
them. They must learn quickly to navigate in 
these contending currents or they will be 
swept away—all but the few strong swimmers 
who will survive in any waters. The industrial 
invasion breaks down their old standards of 
usages and grinds them down into a poverty 
not only of purse but of living which their free 
and leisurely existence heretofore has pecutiar- 
ly unfitted them to survive.” 

“The law of progress demands self-direc- 
tion. The problem ...is how to assist the 
mountain people to self help and self direction. 
... Perhaps the greatest possible help is friend- 
ly counsel but it must come through prolonged 
and personal contact.” 

Those who really know the mountains will 
agree with Dr. Raine that “no one of mediocre 
ability, conventional in mind and morals should 
be sent to the mountains, no matter how willing 
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or zealous he be for service. The situation de- 
mands men and women of culture with vivid 
social sense, with a moral passion for righteous- 
ness. . . keen, yet kindly, with fraternal tact 
and abundant common sense.” 

As to what the reaction of the mountain 
people may be to opportunity for “self-help and 
self direction” the author concludes: “Out of 
this mountain reservoir can be drawn a con- 
stant stream of vigorous native manhood and 
charming simple womanhood, fresh, unjaded, 
unspoiled, and in the deepest sense, American. 
American in language, ideals and religion, in 
their love of freedom, in their fearlessness of 
the future, in their resourcefulness and adapt- 
ability. American most of all, perhaps, in 
their unspoiled neighborliness and hospitality.” 

Our Southern Higlclanders by Horace Kep- 
art, Macmillan, N. Y., 1922, $2.50. The Land of 
Saddle-bags by James Watt Raine, Missionary 
Education Movement, N. Y., 1924, $1.50. 





SANITATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

The results of a sanitary survey of Ken- 
tucky’s Rural schools have been presented by 
Adelbert A. Thomas, Director of Health Edu- 
cation, in the Kentucky School Journal (Louis- 
ville). A questionnaire survey of the conditions 
716 ru al schools of Kentucky with 35,180 pu- 
pils, including approximately one-tenth of the 
sc”ools in the state, revealed that 413 children 
were being taught in schools with no drinking 
water supply, and 1,945 children in schools with 
no toilets. The drinking water supply came in 
practically all cases from a well or cistern; 559 
schools reported surface toilets, and only 104 
had sanitary toilets. Since the schools report- 
ing included only about one-tenth of the schools 
in the state, to approximate the conditions for 
the state the writer suggests that the above fig- 
ures should be multiplied by 10. The article 
urges the need of supporting the State Depart- 
ment of Education in its proposed program for 
the ketterment of the school system and the 
modern stadardization of schools. 





Nearly 6,000 cattle in 15 Kentucky counties 
were tested for tuberculosis in November, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. E. Westmorland, state vet- 
erinarian. Twenty-eight counties are now 
free from bovine tuberculosis. , 






































“THE CUCKOO” 


As sung by R. L. Morgan, Emmalena, Knott 
County, Kentucky. 
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The cuck-oo is a pret-ty bird, She sings as she flies, 




















She sucks all sweet flow-ers To make her voice clear, 


$i jaa eal 


And she never comes to see us "Til the spring of the year. 








*A-walking and a-talking, a-walkirg goes I 

To meet my true lover; we’ll meet by and by. 
A-walking and a-talking is all my delight, 
A-walking and a-talking from morn-ng till night. 


Come, all you pretty fair maids, take warning by me— 
Never place your affection on a green, growing tree; 
The leaves they will wither, the roots they’ll decay, 
They'll turn their backs on you and walk right away. 


Come, all ye parents, wherever you be, 

Never hinder your children from go'ng with thee. 
If ever you do, you'll rue it in vain; 

They’ll go with some other in scandal and shame. 


Meeting is pleasure and parting is crief. 

The unconscious true lover is worse than a th ef— 

A thief will but rob you and take all you have; 

The unconscious true lover will bring you to the grave. 


The grave will but rot you ard turn you to dust. 
There’s not a boy in one-hundred that a poor girl can 


trust; 
They’ll hug you, they’ll kiss you and tell you more lies 
Than the sands on the sea-shore or stars in the skies. 


The cuckoo is a pretty b'rd; she sings as she flies; 

She brings us glad tidings and tells us no lies. 

She sucks all sweet flowers to make her voice clear. 

And she ne’er comes to see us till the spring of the 
year. 


* This is the first verse. By mistake the last verse is 
given with the music. 


Records for Schools and Homes 
Few of us can hear the famous artists sing 
and play the great music that is our heritage 
from other times and lands; but many of us 
are able to hear and learn to love great music 
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by means of the phonograph Often we hear 
people say, “Oh, I get so tired of my records, 
I like them very well at first, but after a few 
days I just hate to hear them.” Such records 
are almost waste of time and money. 

The list this time contains at least three 
selections that will grow better with age. They 
may not seem beautiful at first, but after one 
hears them many, many times, the melodies 
will sing out more and more beauty. One real- 
ly excellent piece of music is better than a do- 
zen temporary ones, for it will be like an old 
and well-loved friend that stands the test of 
time and change. 





Ancante Cantabile (Tschaikowski)—Kreisler, 6184, 
$2.00. This means “in a slow singing manner.” The 
music is an arrangement of an old Russian folk song 
which has been sung for centuries by the peasants 
and workmen of Russia. It is played by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, one of the most celebrated violinists of tocay. 

Morning (G ieg)—Orchestra, 35470, $1.25. Grieg 
was born in Norway and loved the mountains dearly. 
He has caught the beauty of morningtime and has giv- 
en it to us in tone. The orchestra brings out all the bir¢- 
songs and color, and we a!most find ourselves standing 
out in the sunshire and dew as we listen. 

Humresque (D Vorak), Trio, 17454, $ .75. This Trio 
is played by harp, violin, and ce’lo, instruments which 
are beautiful a'one anc which sound very well together. 
The music is one of the most popular composition by 
the Bohemian artist, Dvorak. 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginny—Gluck, 6141, $2.00. 
Eve’y one should know this fine American song. Its 
appeal to love of home is universal, its melody is 
simple and easily learned It is arranged for men’s 
voices, gir’s choruses or mixed quartettes. 

Stars of the Summer Night—Shannon Quartette, 
19242, $ .75. This is another simple song with lovely 
rich harmonies. 

Perhaps some schools will need music foz singing 
games. Small children love the motion songs. If the 
action is quick or too prolonged it is better to divide 
the class into two parts and have one section sing 
while the other acts. 

Dance of Greeting—Danish folk song, 17158, $ .75. 
The motions are as follows: Each claps own hands 
twice, bowing to partner. Turn quick'y, repeat bow- 
ing to neighbor behind him. Each stamps right foot, 
then left and turns around with four running steps, 
repeat often as desired. 

For older children 

Looby Loo—Old English Folk Game, 17567, $ .7. 
Form a circle, join hands, skip around the circle. At 
the end of each verse, fit the action to the words. “Here 
we sing Looby Loo; Here we sing Looby Loo; Here we 
sing Looby Loo, All on a Saturday night. Put your 
right hands in, put your right hands out. Give your 
right hands a shake, shake, shake and turn yourselves 
about.” 
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